THE BUSY ARCHITECT
belonged to Europe. Although having its roots in European culture, this civilization, evolving in a different environment, and partaking of a cosmopolitanism unknown in the acute nationalism of Europe, was different in many essentials. Here we see an urge to experiment, to try new things, and to organize on a grand scale. It is less an accomplished civilization than a civilization in course of becoming; and Mendelsohn, feeling this, was naturally anxious to see how America was building with the modern materials of steel and concrete, glass and laminated wood. It was also the country of Frank Lloyd Wright. He thus went to America in the autumn of 1924, and stayed several months, visiting the principal cities. During his visit to Chicago he stayed a few days with Frank Lloyd Wright.
The architecture of Wright made a profound impression on Mendelsohn, and he shares the opinion held by many important European architects and critics in seeing in Wright's work the most important American contribution to modern architecture.
Mendelsohn contributed an article to the well-known Dutch publication of 1925 on the work of Frank Lloyd Wright. The article arose out of a discussion Mendelsohn had with Fiske Kimball, director of the Philadelphia Museum, who had written in the Wasmuth monthly journal on 'The Triumph of the New Classicism over the Functionalism of the 'Nineties', Mendelsohn devotes his article to showing the development of Wright's work from that of his old master, Louis H. Sullivan, concentrating chiefly on the essential character of the work of each. He notes Sullivan's reaction to Impressionism and its concern with the mere appearances of the natural world, and observes his interest in the organic structure of natural forms. 'Sullivan5, he says, 'had been marvelling over the organic example of Nature. He had admired its consistency, the ordination and subordination of all the "organisms", the co-operation one with another of the individual parts. He saw that there resulted the absolute legitimacy of the "organs", not merely their fortuitous appearance.' It is this study of the principles of growth and structure in natural forms as the chief inspiration of architectural design, firstly in the work of Sullivan, and then more fully and convincingly in the work of Wright, that so appealed to Mendelsohn, for he had been from the very beginning working on the same lines. This return to nature for architectural inspiration is a sort of new Renaissance, or rather a revival of the true spirit of the Renaissance as represented by Leonardo da Vinci and later by Goethe.
It is not perhaps surprising that Wright's impressive contribution to the new architecture is more appreciated outside his country, for the emotion that still chiefly determines American architectural taste is the
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